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Delight your children with 

Sittle Cootden Books 
Girls and boys love these story and poem books illus- 
trated in ful] color by America’s leading children’s 
artists. Each Little Golden Book costs only 25c. You 
can get them at your book or department store, 
and at most drug stores. There are 35 Little Golden 


Books in all, published by Simon and Schuster. And 
here are six of the newest and nicest: 


28. CHIP CHIP 


Norman Wright’s tale of a 
chipmunk who gets lost in the 
forest, but becomes a hero 
anyway. Gaily illustrated in 
color by Nino Carbe. 
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D3. DUMBO 


Walt Disney’s little elephant 
with the big ears wins fame as 
the only flying elephant in the 
world. Illustrated with lots of 
colorful pictures. 









12. COUNTING RHYMES 


‘This Little Piggy” and other 
) favorites, in a new revised edi- 
/ tion. Illustrated by Corinne 
Malvern with 28 pages in col- 
or (twice as many as before.) 
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35. THE HAPPY 
FAMILY 


Lovely full-color pictures by 
Gertrude Elliott illustrate this 
cheerful story of everyday ad- 
ventures, by Nicole. 





21. TOOTLE 


Gertrude Crampton’s story of 
a baby Locomotive who final- 
ly learns how to Stay on the 
Rails No Matter What. Color 
pictures by Tibor Gergely. 


25. THE TAXI 
THAT HURRIED 


A merry story by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, Irma Black, 
and Jessie Stanton. Color 
pictures by Tibor Gergely. 





















“Oh, Story Paraders, De gay, 

This is the month of May. 

Now in the sun we shall play, 

Or in rain if you like it that way.” 

How do you like the verse I taught the 
penglets to sing for you? Peterkin put in 
the last line because he likes rain. “It’s 
wetter and it’s better,” he says. 

Last Monday was a day to suit him 
fine—the water pouring from the sky as 
from a million water spouts, splashing up 
from the street, swirling in the gutters. 

“Today I can swim to the park,” shout- 
ed Peterkin. 

“And I’m going to carry my friend a 
May basket,” said Petunia. 

I frowned. “You are not wild penguins— 
or, at least, I hope not. I am trying to 
bring you up civilized. People don’t swim 
down city streets with May baskets no 
matter how much water there is. It would 
look queer if you did it. Besides, someone 
might think you’d washed up from the 
ocean and catch you with a fish net or 
even a hook and have you for lunch on a 


platter with your May 
flowers for garnish.” 
“A silver platter?” sighed 


Petunia. “I'd look so sweet 





and sad. Would you cry?” 



























Peter Penguin 
Calking 


“Stop your nonsense and put on your 
raincoats and hats. You are going to the 
park dressed properly. I'll walk you over 
myself. I want a bit of fresh water. This 
apartment is stuffy and dry as a desert.” 

So out we went into the lovely wet. We 
waved at Mike, the policeman, in his rub- 
ber boots, and the water ran over our toes 
as we crossed the avenue. The park was 
all oozing and drippy. 

When we got to the zoo I said to the 
penglets, “Now I want to talk to Oscar the 
Seal. You can run and play but keep in 
the wet and don’t splash the dry animals. 
They don’t like it, and it makes them 
sneeze.” 

So Oscar and I lay on a rock and dis- 
cussed new methods of diving. I took off 
my raincoat and let the water run over me 
comfortably. It was all very cozy and I 
guess I fell asleep. 1 woke to find the rain 
over and things happening. 

I heard a shrill squeak and a whiffing 
sneeze and then the sound of a keeper 
the 


shouting. We rounded 


corner where the alligators 


lay, blinking and grinning. 
“Happy May Day!” I said. 
“Have two 


you seen 











little penglets wandering around here?”’ 

The big one wriggled his tail and yawned. 
“They sound tasty,” he said. “Bring ’em back 
if you find them. I like penglets,” and he licked 
his gray lips. Just then I heard the keeper 
shouting around the corner, so I ran on. 

Then I saw. There stood the tallest giraffe 
with a cellophane May basket hanging on 
his nose. In the next cage, Betty the hippo 
was rumbling happily while Petunia stood 
on her head. 

“She did it!” cried Peterkin, jumping up 
and down. “She did it the third time. The 
first two times Betty sneezed when Petunia 
stood on her nose.” 

The keeper’s face turned purple. “Get 
those two fishy birds out of my zoo quick!” 

“Now, now.” I shook my fin at him. “It 
was very nice of Petunia to bring the giraffe 
a May basket. If you had a sweeter disposi- 
tion, she might have brought you one, too.” 





Cover STORY 


Mother wanted Minnie B.’s puppies sent 
away to a regular school for dogs, to be 
trained. Dad said we could do just as good a 
job at home if we all had special things to 
teach them, and all worked together on the 
big things. 

So Dad taught them to “heel.” Mother 
taught them to come when she whistled for 
meal time. She had no trouble at all. Pete 
and I worked on simple tricks, like sitting up 
and begging for puppy bones. And we all 
worked on housebreaking. 

They're smart puppies, and we had no 
trouble at all, to speak of. The only thing 
was that nobody thought of cats. So ong 
morning when the puppies were out in the 
back yard playing by themselves, a great up- 
roar and yipping started. We all began to 
guess about what had happened. 
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“They've hurt themselves!” yelled Pete. 

“They've knocked something down!” cried 7 
Mother. 

“It’s probably just a new game,” said Dad. 

We all raced out to the yard, with Minnie 
B. leading the way. By the time we got there, 
she had the situation well in hand. 

The puppies had Princess, the white kit- 
ten from next door, trapped on the old dead 
stump and were jumping and barking and 
snarling baby snarls at her. 

Princess was standing there, sizzling like 
a little fury, with her back arched high and 
her fur fizzed out and her green eyes looking 
as if they were shooting sparks. 

But then along came Minnie B.! She ran 
at those jumping puppies and she nipped 
their little legs and scolded at them until 
they fell back on their haunches at a polite 
distance from the stump. 

Then she sat down among them, panting 
and grinning and looking her friendliest, un- 
til Princess’s fur began to flatten down, and 
her spitting subsided into a purr, and her 
little back came down where it belongs. 

“Well!” said Dad, with a chuckle. “I guess 
when it comes to teaohing the pups manners, 
we can depend on Minnie B.!” 


NEXT MONTH... 


What happens when a fox turns up on a 
New York dock? Muritt Warp’s exciting 
story is beautifully illustrated by her brother 
Lynp, one of the country’s finest artists .. . 
Not every cat parachutes from a plane, but 
Smoky did . . . JEANETTE EATON tells the 
thrilling tale of an AFRICAN LIONHUNT .. . 
Read about the mystery of OcRACOKE ISLAND 
. .. Bic Money comes to a blood-tingling con- 
clusion . . . there’s an unusual paper doll, 
GLoriIA GRADUATES . . . and you can learn to 


make a sailboat of your own. 
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THE BICYCLE TREE 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE 


Jody leaned against the fence and 
stared at his peach tree, but without 
really seeing it. Instead, he was seeing 
his dazzling red bicycle. If he squinted 
his eyes just right, all the branches of 
the tree seemed to twist themselves 
around into spokes and pedals and 
handle bars, until the tree looked like 
a big, new bicycle for Jody. To be sure, 
the bicycle was not red yet, but it was 
going to be the reddest bicycle in the 
county when he got busy with a paint 
can. Nor was it his own yet, either, but 
it was going to be. 
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Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


“If you do your part,’’ Jody told the 
peach tree. The tree said nothing at all, 
but merely stood there looking beauti- 
ful in its spring dress of soft pink. 

“What are you doing, Jody?” Ara- 
belle, his baby sister, perched on the 
fence beside him. 

‘Looking at my bicycle tree.” 

Arabelle giggled. “Does it grow bi- 
cycles?” she asked. 

“Sort of,” said Jody. “Pretty soon that 
tree will have some peaches on it, and 
then I'll pick the peaches and sell them. 
If I get five dollars’ worth, I'll be riding 
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Jody leaned against the fence and stared at his peach tree. 


my own bicycle to school in the fall.” 

Jody was thinking how lucky he was 
that the Big Brothers’ Bicycle was ready 
for him now. His biggest brother, Lu- 
cius, had bought it six years ago for 
twenty-five dollars. Two years later he 
sold it for twenty dollars to Jody’s sec- 
ond-from-the-top brother, Angus. ‘Two 
years later Angus sold it to the next 
brother, Horatio, for fifteen dollars, and 
now Horatio was going to sell it to Jody 
for ten dollars, just as soon as Jody got 
the ten dollars. 

In his red-and-white polka-dotted pig 
bank, Jody had exactly five dollars. 

“Pop said that my tree would have at 
least two bushels of peaches,” said Jody, 
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doing sums in his head. “Even after I 
















pay Pop for spraying it and even if some 
of the peaches are bad, I should get any- 
way five dollars.” 

‘When do the peaches come?” asked . 
Arabelle, who was too little to remem- 
ber back to last year. 

“Pretty soon,” said Jody absent-mind- 
edly. 

‘May I help pick them?” 

“Oh, sure.”” Jody tried to count the 
blossoms on the tree, but he couldn't 
count even the ones on one branch. 

“Pretty,” said Arabelle. ‘“‘May I pick 
some?” 

“We-ell,” said Jody reluctantly, “I 
don’t know.” Every blossom meant a 


. 
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peach or a maybe-peach, but Arabelle’s 
face was so pleading that Jody reached 
up and picked off a long spray. ‘Put 
them in water, now, so they'll keep, be- 
cause that’s all I can let you have.” 
After the blossoms withered and fell, 
nothing happened for what seemed like 
a very long time to Jody. He did earn 
another seventy-five cents mowing 
lawns, and bought a can of bright red 





paint to paint the bicycle with as soon 
as it was his. Finally, one day when he 
went out, Pop was going up and down 
the orchard with the spray rig, sending 
clouds of white spray billowing over all 
the trees. Jody hurried to look at his 
tree, and there the little peaches were, 
pushing their heads through the shucks, 
tiny and green and furry-looking. 

Arabelle reached out a finger and 
touched one. “Let’s pick them now,” 
she said, “‘so you can get your bicycle.” 

“Not yet,” said Jody. ‘““They have to 
be a whole lot bigger.” 

Arabelle looked disappointed. ‘Next 
week?” she asked. 

“No,” said Jody. “Not that soon.” 

In another two weeks the peaches 
were bigger, and some of them dropped 
off and fell on the ground. 

“Now we can sell some,” said Ara-° 
belle. 

“No,” Jody laughed. “Those fall off 
because they aren’t any good or because 
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there are more on the branches than the 
tree can feed. They call that the June 
drop.” 

Arabelle still looked so disappointed 
that. Jody showed her how to make 
peach people with one little peach for 
the head, another for the body, and 
toothpicks for the legs and arms. 

Just to make sure that this was still 
his bicycle tree, Jody screwed up his 
face and squinted through the branches. 
Sure enough, they twisted around into 
something that looked exactly like a bi- 
cycle for Jody. 

Before very long it was July and the 
peaches on Jody’s bicycle tree were 
growing bigger every day. 

“They're as big as golf balls already,” 
Jody told Horatio. “I’m going to have 
plenty of money for the bicycle.” 

“I know where you can buy a bicycle 
basket for a bargain,” said Horatio. “It 
would be handy for your schoolbooks.” 

‘How much?” asked Jody. 

‘Thirty-five cents. It’s an old one that 
Mr. Simmons found in his barn. But 
you could paint it.” 

“T'll go and look at it,” said Jody. 

“Where you going?” asked Arabelle, 
trotting around the corner of the house. 

‘To buy a basket for my bicycle,” said 
Jody, rushing off in a great hurry. “T’ll 
show you when I come back.” 

The basket was in pretty good shape, 
and Jody brought it back under his arm. 
Looking down through the orchard, he 
could see Arabelle’s pink dress out by 
his peach tree. 

“Here’s the bicycle basket,” said 
Jody. ‘‘As soon as I get it painted—” 

And then he stopped, with his mouth 
wide open and his heart going down to 
the bottom of his boots. For he couldn't 
see a single peach on the bicycle tree! 
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Instead, a bushel basket was sitting 
under the tree, full of hard, green 
peaches that wouldn’t have been ripe 
for another six weeks yet. Arabelle, 
perched on a box, was reaching up for a 
peach that was almost beyond her 
fingers. Her face was hot and streaked 
with dirt, but she smiled at Jody. 

“T picked them all,” she said, ‘‘so you 
can buy your bicycle right today and put 
your new basket on it.” She smiled 
harder than ever. “Are you surprised?”’ 

“Count to ten first if you figure on 
saying something violent,’ Pop always 
said. 

Jody sat down with his back to the 
tree and counted to thirty-seven before 
he could manage to answer Arabelle. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I certainly am 
surprised.” He could hardly get the 
words out. ‘Run in for your nap now.” 

Arabelle hurried off toward the 
house. Why, oh, why, thought Jody, did 
I ever tell her that she could help me 
pick the peaches? Why, oh, why did I 
tell her they had to be a lot bigger in- 
stead of telling her that they had to be 
red and yellow besides? Why, oh, 
why did I go and buy that bicycle 
basket today? 

Jody picked up the basket of 
green peaches and threw them in ; 
the long grass at the edge of the 
marsh. Then he went off behind 


“I picked them all,’ she said. 
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the barn and sat down, just in case he 
might be going to cry. It wasn’t likely 
that Horatio would let him have the 
bicycle without the money. 

“Cash on the barrelhead,” Pop always 
said, ‘‘or no deal. Then you know where 
you stand.” 

And there wasn’t any way to earn 
money now. It had been a hot summer, 
and most people’s lawns were so dried 
up that there wasn’t anything to mow. 
Besides, Pop needed him to help with 
the peaches. 

Maybe in the fall, though—but then a 
horrible thought struck him. Suppose 
Horatio sold the bicycle to somebody 
else! And Horatio might, because he had 
been saving up for a long time to buy 
a wristwatch. He didn’t need much more 
than that ten dollars before he could get 
the watch he wanted. 

Jody shrugged his shoulders and start- 
ed for the house. He was very busy every 
day after that. He helped Pop with any 
odd jobs he could think of and amused 
Arabelle whenever his mother was busy. 
(Continued on page 11) 





By JACK BECHDOLT 
and DEGIE MERWIN 





Dutcie clung to Aunt Sarah's arm. They visited shops to buy things: 

She hopped and skipped as they hur- Five yards of silk from Mr. ‘Tebben; 

ried along. lace from Mr. Snodgrass; bright glass 
“Why don’t you skip, Aunt Sarah?” buttons, two spools of thread; bias bind- 
“Mercy, child,” Aunt Sarah cried, ing, sheeting for a bed. A paper of pins; 

“that would never be dignified. Mr. a bottle of scent; a yard of blue ribbon; 

Marbury-Leigh wouldn't like it; but I and a thimble. 

do feel skippish,”” Aunt Sarah sighed. And then—in a window they saw a 
‘Then make me a song,” said Dulcie. hat. Just the hat for Dulcie: bright red 

“One I can skip to.” cherries and ribbon bow. The brim was 
Aunt Sarah laughed and made her a ___ wide, the crown was low. 

song. This is it: Dulcie stared. She whispered, “Oh! 
Buds are bursting and skies are blue. _Let’s buy it.” 
We're going to town to buy some- Aunt Sarah smiled and shook her 

thing new. head. 


“The price seems very dear,’ she 
said. ‘“We'd better talk to your mother.” 

Oh dear! Oh bother! Grownups were 
always saying that. Without a doubt it 
| meant NO HAT. 

“Well,” thought Dulcie. “I've got a 
hat. It’s sort of old and it’s sort of flop- 
py, but it is a hat.’’ No use staring. No 
use wishing. She didn’t look in the 
window again. 

But Aunt Sarah did. For Aunt Sarah 
had spied another hat. A grown-up hat. 
















Dulcie stared. 
She whispered, 
“Oh! Let’s buy it.” 
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A lovely hat! Aunt Sarah’s eyes were 
bright; her cheeks were pink. She stood 
bewitched at the milliner’s door. 

Dulcie asked, “Shall we shop some 
more?”’ 

But Aunt Sarah didn’t hear her— 
“That hat would go well with my flow- 
ered silk.” 

“It’s a lovely day for a walk,” said 
Dulcie. 

“And with my garnet ear drops,” 
murmured Aunt Sarah. 

‘My shoe pinches,” Dulcie sighed. 
“It’s from standing still.” 

“I fear it’s costly, but even so, Mr. 
Marbury-Leigh would like it, I know.” 

Then Dulcie heard music, far off, but 
clear. A gay little tune, a queer little 
tune, the kind of a tune that street 
organs play. 

“Aunt Sarah, Aunt Sarah, don’t you 
hear? The grind-organ man with the 
monkey is here! Please, let’s hurry be- 
fore he’s gone!” But Aunt Sarah kept 
looking at the hat. 

Dulcie remembered the 
monkey. He was a little 
monkey. He wore a red 
cap and a green feather 
in the cap and a braid- 
ed jacket and funny 
little kilts. If you gave 
him a penny he lifted 
his cap and made a 
bow. Dulcie wanted to 
see the monkey. 

But Aunt Sarah 
wanted to see the hat. 


lovely 





monkey.’ Off she went, with a skip 
and a hop. There was the organ by 
Tebben’s shop! 

A little bent man with a brown, wiz- 
ened face made the music. A little bent 
monkey with sad eyes begged for pen- 
nies. The man and the monkey looked 
much alike, but the monkey could turn 
handsprings and the man was too old 
for such tricks. 

Many of Dulcie’s friends were there 
—the Major and old Mr. Snodgrass; 
Timothy Clancy and Tom and Nancy; 
Richard and Sue; Mr. Tebben, who 
kept the store; and many more. 

Granny Cooper, her basket filled 
with fruit, stopped to watch. And the 
monkey stole an apple. Everybody 
laughed, except Granny. 

Dulcie knelt down on the cobbles and 
called, 

‘Here monkey, here Jocko!”’ 

WHISK came Jocko and seized her 
penny. He leaped in her lap. He sat on 
her shoulder. Then, growing bolder, 
he clutched at her curls and made fun- 


ny faces. 

How the crowd 
laughed! 

Not Dulcie. Her eyes 
were wide; her face 
perplexed. Was _ she 


pleased, or vexed? 

‘*‘Jocko!”’ shouted the 
organ man. _ Jocko 
danced on Dulcie’s 
shoulder and chattered 
his teeth. 
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I mustn’t bother A (eS! Jocko,” cried Dul- 
her, it’s not polite,” ess a cle, “go away.” Jocko 
° ‘sy? ee x. cape . 
thought Dulcie. “I'll rae ea ES hastened to obey. 


just run around the 
corner and make sure 
it is the man with the 


May 


Jocko sat on her shoulder 
and snatched at her curls. 


And with that he 
stole her hat! Snatched 
it off her head and fled. 
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Leaped to the wall of Tebben’s store, 
and—scurried—straight—up! 

Perched atop of ‘Tebben’s sign, Jocko 
sat clutching Dulcie’s hat. Then, one 
by one, he plucked the roses from it 
and threw them on the crowd below. 

“My hat,” wailed Dulcie, ‘Make him 
stop.” 

Everybody shouted, ‘“Jocko, stop!” 

But Jocko didn’t stop. He tore the 
hat to bits and tossed the pieces in the 
air. 

Dulcie watched him in despair. “It’s 
ruined,” she sobbed, ‘‘and I can’t have 
a new one!” 

“Make him stop.” 

“Get a ladder.” 

“Somebody climb that wall.” 

The Major shouted, “Listen all!”’ 

They stopped shouting and stared at 
him. 

“I know all about monkeys,” said the 
Major. ‘Met ‘em many times in foreign 
parts. Now, everybody stand back. 
Everybody do as I say.” 

They stood back and did as he said. 


in? 








“Grind that music,” said the Major, 
and the organ man started to grind. 

‘Now walk away slowly and keep on 
grinding.” 

The organ man obeyed. 

Everybody 
breath. 


watched and held his 

Jocko heard the music. He saw the 
organ leaving. What was left of Dulcie’s 
hat he threw at Dulcie. He scurried 
down the wall to join his master. 
‘Takes a 
man that understands monkeys, that’s 
all.” 

And everybody cheered and said how 
clever he was—everybody but Dulcie. 
Dulcie clutched the ruin of her hat. Her 
lips trembled. There were tears in her 
eyes. 


“There,” said the Major. 


‘And I can’t have another,” she cried. 

But Aunt Sarah, who had hurried 
after, attracted by the shouts and laugh- 
ter, gathered Dulcie in her arms. 

“You shall have a new one at once,” 
she promised. ““You shall have the love- 
ly one we saw in the window. For now, 
don’t you see, you need a new hat.” 

“Oh, I do,” said Dulcie. “Jocko set- 
tled that!” 

So Dulcie skipped and hopped all the 
way home. And she sang Aunt Sarah's 
song: 

Buds are bursting, skies are blue, 

Just the day for a hat that’s new. 
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THE BICYCLE TREE 
(Continued from page 7) 


‘Take a rest, why don’t you?” asked 
Horatio. 

But Jody headed for the woodshed to 
get the lawnmower. 

‘The busier I am, the more I don’t 
have time to feel bad about that bike,” 
he said. 

“Use it any time,” said Horatio. 

“No,” said Jody. “It'd just make me 
want it worse.” 

“We-ell,” said Horatio, “I'd wait for 
my money, if you want to pay five dol- 
lars down. We could ask Pop.” 

“Thanks just the same, but I guess 
we'd better not,” said Jody. “Pop might 
say yes, but he still wouldn’t think it 
was right.” 

And so Jody kept on working, being 
very careful to stay away from his peach 
tree, because it wasn’t a bicycle tree any 
more. Before he knew it, the big red- 
and-blue tent that Pop used for a sales 
stand was set up in the front yard, with 
the sides rolled up all around and all 


“The best salesman I’ve got,” said Pop. 


the baskets of peaches set underneath. 
Jody always liked the peach season, 
and he did this year, too, except when 
he got to thinking about how none of 
the juicy, yellow peaches were from his 
own tree. But mostly he was too busy 
to worry about that, because this year 
Pop let him run the stand. Jody could 
make change and tell people which kind 
of peaches were the best for canning and 
which for eating. 
“Best salesman I've got,’ said Pop. 
“Don't know what I'd do without you.” 
That made Jody feel very fine. He 
liked getting people what they wanted, 
and mostly he managed to do it until 
one day a man came who didn’t seem to 
be satished with anything Jody had. 
“My name’s McTrivit,” he said. “‘T] 





want the biggest, nicest peaches on the } 
place. I’m going to send them by plane 
to my daughter-in-law in Boston and 
show her what kind of things they grow 
in this part of the world.” 

“The Golden Jubilees are nice,” 
said Jody. 
“Not big enough.” 








“How about these South Havens?” 
asked Jody, finding an _ extra-large 
basket. 

Still Mr. McTrivit shook his head. 

“Still not big enough,” he said. ‘I 
want something to make her eyes bug 
out.” 

“We-ell,” said Jody, “I’m afraid—’”’ 

“Why don’t you sell him those on 
your own tree?” asked Lucius, who was 
bringing a load of peaches in from the 
orchard. 

“I don’t have any on 


They weren't really as big as foot- 
balls, but they were as big as Jody’s soft- 
ball, and a beautiful yellow with rosy 
blushes on their cheeks, besides. Jody 
couldn't imagine how they got so big 
until he remembered what Pop had said 
once. 

“If a tree doesn’t have many peaches 
on it,’ Pop said, “‘it turns all its strength 
into the few it has and you get some- 
thing extra nice and extra big.”’ 

‘How many of these have you got?” 

asked Mr. McTrivit, rub- 





my tree,” said Jody. 

“Not many, maybe, but 
what there are—oh, boy!” 

“Lead me to ‘em!”’ said 
Mr. McTrivit. 

“Just step across the 
road,” said Jody. He 
didn't really think any- 
thing was going to come 
of those. peaches. Prob- 
ably Lucius had _ been 
looking at the wrong tree. 
Jody walked all around 
his tree, and all he could 
see was a glimmer of yel- 
low up toward the top. 
Then he walked under 
the tree, stuck his head 
up through the branches 
and peered through the 





SOFT THINGS 


I love soft things 

So very much! 

Soft things to feel; 
Soft things to touch. 


A cushioned chair, 
A furry muff, 

A baby’s cheek, 

A powder puff; 


A bedtime kiss, 
A gentle breeze, 


My puppy’s ear— 
I love all these! 


by VIVIAN G. GOULED 


bing his hands together. 
“T’ll take ‘em all!” 

“IT don’t 
said Jody, pushing the 
leaves aside and uncover- 
ing still more peaches at 
the top of the tree. “A 
half-bushel 
maybe more.” 

“A half-bushel and a 
peck, I’d guess,”’ said Mr. 
McTrivit. “And premium 


know, sir,” 


maybe, or 


peaches every one, so I'll 
give you a premium price. 
What would you say to 
five dollars for the lot?” 

“T’d say fine,” said 
Jody. “Til pick them 
right now!” 

Mr. McTrivit sat un- 








thick foliage. 

“Oh, my!” said Jody, with his mouth 
wide open in amazement. 

There, deep in the thick foliage and 
far out of the reach of Arabelle’s fingers, 
were some of the biggest peaches Jody 
had ever seen. 

“Big as footballs!” said Mr. Mé& 
Trivit, sticking his head up through 
the branches too. “Exactly what I want, 
too!” 
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der the tree and talked 
while Jody picked the peaches. 

“I'll wrap ’em in tissue paper and 
pack ‘em in excelsior and she'll be eat- 
ing peaches in Boston tomorrow. My, 
won't she be astounded!” 

“Not half so astounded as I am!” said 
Jody to himself. 

Because now Jody didn’t have to 
squint up his eyes at all to see a big bi- 
cycle growing on his bicycle tree. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


Many kinds of animals know what is 
fun, but do any of them know what is 
funny? They like to play, but can they 
really see a joke? 

An ape will smile. Is he thinking, or 
does he just feel good? 





It is easy to see that pigeons often 
play together in the air. But down on 
the ground, is a rooster having fun or 
trying to be funny when he calls his 
hens to eat a fine fat grub, but eats it 
himself just before the first hen gets 
there? And is he playing a joke when he 
calls them to eat a pebble and watches 
one after another drop it disappointed? 
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When your dog tumbles at play he 
just counts it as part of the fun. But if 
he falls when not playing (even though 
not hurt) he doesn’t seem to think it’s 
funny at all. He doesn’t like to be 
laughed at, either. 





When animals play tricks while hunt- 
ing or being hunted, they are not joking. 
At other times, tricks may look like 
jokes. 

I used to know a parrot which would 
call a poodle-dog exactly as the cook 
called him. When the dog ran to the 
cook he got a tidbit. When he ran to 
the parrot he got nothing. Was the par- 





rot merely imitating a sound it often 
heard? Or did it simply like to see the 
dog run? Or did it enjoy its joke on the 
foolish dog? I could never be sure. It is 
very hard to tell. But watch your animal 
friends and try to see if they know not 
only what is fun, like play, but also 
what is funny, like a joke. 
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By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


| T WAS LATE in the afternoon of a sultry 
June day in the year 1675 when John 
Stanwood came in sight of the solitary 
old oak where he had agreed to meet 
Waquoit. Waquoit was son of the chief 
of the Penacook tribe in southern New 
Hampshire. The oak was their usual 
meeting place when they were going on 
an overnight hunt together. 

“Hi, Waquoit!” he called eagerly, but 
there was no answering shout, no sign 
of the young Indian who for the past 
two years had been his closest friend. 

With his musket in the hollow of his 
arm, John quickened his stride up the 
rocky slope, thinking that something 
had probably delayed his companion. 
But beneath the wide-spreading branch- 
es, he halted with a quick intake of 
breath, his dark blue eyes staring at the 
arrow embedded in the shaggy trunk— 
an arrow that gleamed the color of a 
winter sunset! 

For several seconds he stared at it, 
motionless. It wasn’t necessary to ask 
himself the meaning of it. He knew if 
meant war! For once when he and Wa- 
quoit were fishing together on Long 
Lake, the Indian had said to him, 
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‘‘White man many times cheat and steal 
from red man. One day there will be 
war.” Then he had told of the Pena- 
cook custom of smearing an arrow with 
the crimson juice of berries and shoot- 
ing it into a tree. 

Still staring at the arrow, John 
thought unhappily, “At last war has 
come, and this is Waquoit’s way of tell- 
ing me our friendship is at an end!” 
Cupping a hand round his mouth, he 
shouted impulsively, ““Waquoit, are you 
here?” 

He was not surprised when again 
there was no answer. Shouldering his 
musket, he made his way back down the 
slope and set off eastward through the 
forest, following one of the many nat- 
ural trails with which he was familiar. 
He would do no hunting, of course. His 
main purpose now was to reach the up- 
per end of Long Lake where, in a se- 
cluded cove, he had left his canoe. Then 
he would paddle as fast as possible the 
five or six miles to the small settlement 
at the lower end of the lake. 

He was wondering whether his fam- 
ily and the rest of those at the settlement 
might already know that war had brok- 
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en out, when a sound like the faint snap- 
ping of a small branch somewhere be- 
hind him made him halt and whirl with 
musket at the alert. His finger quivered 
on the trigger while he waited, watching 
for any movement among the close- 
growing trees, but nothing moved ex- 
cept the gently stirring foliage. 

‘‘Maybe it was an old woodchuck,” he 
finally decided, but as he lowered his 
weapon and continued onward he 
couldn't help thinking of Indians. This 
side of the lake was the land of the Os- 
sipees, friends of the Penacooks, and now 
they, together with the Pequakets, would 
be at war with the whites. 

Half a mile farther along he halted 
a second time, almost certain that he 
had again heard the faint snapping of a 
branch underfoot. ‘The minutes passed 





wolf might trail a hunter, but this was 
summer, when food was plentiful. Nor 
would anyone from the settlement be 
in this part of the forest. ‘Therefore it 
must be an Indian, he decided—perhaps 
an Ossipee brave eager for his first kill. 
John’s hands tightened resolutely on 
the stock of his musket. In front of him 
now the ground rose in a sharp slope, 
where beech trees shone golden in little 
shafts of sunlight slanting through 
breaks in the foliage. Casting a quick 
glance behind him, he ran to the top 
and then, darting to one side, took a po- 
sition behind one of the beeches. 
Once more the long minutes passed 
while he stood there, hidden save for 
part of his head and one shoulder. He 
thought, ‘““The moment he comes in 
sight I will step forth and cover him 


pA! 


He could see the approaching figure of an Indian. 


while he waited—long minutes filled 
with the vast silence of the forest all 
about him. At last he turned, and 
pushed onward once more. 

It was when he heard the sound for 
the third time, perhaps a mile farther 
along, that he knew beyond a doubt 
someone was following him. He was sure 
it wasn’t an animal. In winter a hungry 
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with my musket! After that—’’ 
Suddenly he stiffened. Beyond a 
broad shaft of sunlight that flooded the 
trail some fifty yards distant he could 
see an approaching brown-clad figure: 
an Indian with streaks of paint on his 
face and feathers in his hair. In the 
curve of his glistening arm he carried 
a musket and against his shoulder a bow 
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and quiver of arrows. He was coming 
forward, cautiously, his moccasined feet 
turned in, his back slightly bent. John 
lifted his musket. 

The Indian now was only a few paces 
from the broad shaft of sunlight. As he 
strode into it, the white boy uttered a 
gasp. “Waquoit!”” he exclaimed, and 
stepped out from behind the tree. 

At sight of him, Waquoit halted and 
stood with head lifted, his dark eyes an- 
gry and unblinking. For several sec- 
onds the two boys just stared at each 
other. Then with a savage gesture the 
Indian whirled and plunged into the 
low growth that fringed the trail. In a 
matter of moments he was gone. 

John was again aware of the vast si- 
lence all about him. Ordinarily the si- 
lence of the forest was a thing he loved, 
but now he longed to be at the settle- 
ment among his own people. The forest 
held enemies: red men on the warpath, 
and they hated the settlers. Waquoit, 
once his friend, had been trailing him 
as he would have trailed any white man! 

With lips tight, John strode on, now 
and again casting a swift glance over his 
shoulder. The sun was swinging low in 
the west, and he had six or seven more 
miles to go in order to reach the canoe. 
His brows came together as he remem- 
bered how Waquoit had helped him to 
build the canoe of birch bark last 
autumn, showing him just how to shape 
it and secure the ends. And now Wa- 
quoit was his enemy. 

Lower and lower the sun swung to- 
ward the horizon, until it vanished at 
last in a cloud bank, casting a gloom 
through the forest. Beside a spring that 
bubbled up among ferns and grasses 
John paused to drink and to splash 
water on his face and neck. Then he 
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pushed onward once more. Every little 
while he would halt and listen with ear 
close to the ground, after the manner of 
an Indian, but he heard no unusual 
sound and was confident that Waquoit 
was no longer following him. Once 
when a red squirrel ran along a branch 
overhead, he remembered how he and 
Waquoit used to hunt squirrels together 
and how angry the Indian always be- 
came when he shot fewer squirrels than 
his white companion. Indians were a 
strange people, John thought. Although 
he had lived close to them during most 
of his fifteen years, he knew there was 
much about them he did not under- 
stand. 

A few light drops of rain were tink- 
ling upon the dry upper foliage when 
he reached the beginning of a small 
stream that emptied into the cove where 
he had left the canoe. He drew a deep 
breath, thankful that he had only half 
a mile farther to go. 

He was picking his way carefully 
along the southern side of the stream 
when he heard the sound of voices ahead 
of him: low guttural voices—Indians un- 
mistakably! Stepping cautiously off the 
trail, he crouched in a dense clump of 
young junipers, his musket ready. The 
voices were growing louder, and from 
the sounds he guessed there must be at 
least half a dozen Indians in the party 
coming toward him along the stream. 

Presently he had his first glimpse of 
them. Eight he counted—eight Ossipee 
warriors, all armed with muskets, all 
with faces smeared with white and blue 
and vermilion. Hardly breathing, his 
heart pounding, he watched them come 
up the trail in single file, watched them 
pass close to where he was hiding and 
then go striding off into the forest. 
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The Ossipees came in single file. 


Not until long after they were out of 
hearing did he lift his head and relax 
his cramped body. When at last he push- 
ed himself slowly erect and gazed about 
him, his heart had ceased to pound. 
Nevertheless he knew he was still close 
to danger. The party might return, or 
there might be other Indians near. 

His throat was dry as he thought of 
the canoe. Had the war party seen it? 
Yes, he decided reluctantly. Since they 
had come from that direction they could 
hardly have missed it! And seeing it, 
they would know it belonged to a white 
man, for he remembered he had left a 
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woolen jacket in the bottom. He said to 
himself, “At this moment they are 
searching for me!”’ 

Perspiration trickled down his face 
as he returned to the trail and made his 
way forward once more. The rain had 
ceased, and a damp cool wind was blow- 
ing from the lake. He thought, “If they 
have destroyed the canoe or set it adrift, 
it will be late at night ere I reach 
home!”’ Worse than that, in the dark- 
ness he might run into a war party 
along the shore of the lake. 

He halted abruptly. Voices again! 
Voices coming toward him from the 
lake! 

On the other side of the little stream 
lay a great pine that had crashed during 
one of the winter’s storms—an excellent 
hiding place if he could reach it in time. 
Leaping the stream, he ran toward it. 

He had just flung himself among the 
fragrant prickly branches on the far side 
of the black trunk, when a second party 
of Ossipees came into view: four of 
them, with faces painted in a manner 
that sent chills along his spine. With 
finger on the trigger of his musket, he 
watched while they came striding west- 
ward. 

They were soon past him and out of 
sight, but when at last he again pushed 
himself erect, his lips were tight and 
his eyes worried. Already he had seen 
twelve Ossipees! Beyond a doubt there 
were many others roaming the woods. 
He thought longingly, “If only some- 
how the canoe is still there!”’ 

He turned his steps once more to- 
ward the cove and presently, through a 
break in the foliage, glimpsed the dull 
silver of the lake. Now the cove itself 
was only a score of yards in front of him. 
Moving with the utmost caution, he 
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made his way toward it while in his 
mind he hopefully pictured the light 
craft drawn part way up on the shore 
where he had left it. “If only it is 
there!” he murmured. “If only—”’ 

He felt his body slump as he stepped 
forth on to the gray weather-worn rocks 
that bordered the cove. The canoe was 
gone. 

Rain was falling again. Listening to 
the patter of it among the foliage be- 
hind him, he realized how desperately 
he had counted on finding the canoe. 
Now, hungry and tired though he was, 
he would have to make the long and 
dangerous journey through the very 
heart of the Ossipee country! 

He was about to turn and re-enter 
the forest when, in the deepening twi- 
light, something flashed white across the 
lake, and to his astonishment he spied 
a canoe. Stepping quickly behind a 
large boulder, he raised his musket and 
waited. The craft had put out from the 
far shore and now, with a single paddler, 
was coming straight toward him. 

He was certain the occupant was an 
Indian, but it was not until the canoe 
was more than halfway across the stretch 
of water that he recognized him. “Wa- 
quoit!” he exclaimed in amazement. 
Then he recognized the canoe: the same 
canoe the two of them had built last 


autumn. “What does it mean?”’ he asked 
himself wonderingly. 

A score of yards from the shore Wa- 
quoit raised his paddle in what looked 
like a gesture of friendship. Neverthe- 
less, as John stepped forth from his 
shelter, he held his musket ready. 

With a few deft strong strokes Wa- 
quoit sent the craft against a flat rock 
and then stepped ashore. On the bot- 
tom of the canoe, near the woolen jacket, 
lay his musket and his bow and quiver 
of arrows. Bending over, he _ picked 
them up and placed them on the rock. 
Then laying the paddle beside them, 
he came slowly forward. 

“Waquoit?” John said and lowered 
his weapon. 

The Indian pointed to the canoe. 
“Take canoe and go,” he said in a low 
voice. 

John gazed at him, uncomprehend- 
ing. “I don’t understand,” he said. 
“Where have you come from in my 
canoe? And why did you follow me back 
there on the trail? What does it all 
mean?” 

Waquoit folded his arms across his 
chest. He said quietly, “War has come 
at last between red man and white man, 
but Waquoit and John, are they not 
friends?” And pointing again to the 
canoe, he repeated, “Go!” 


John held his musket ready. 
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Then partial understanding came to 
the white boy, and he exclaimed, ““Wa- 
quoit, you followed me on the trail in 
order to protect me! Is it not true?” 

The Indian nodded. 

Then John asked himself, “But why 
was Waquoit so angry back there on 
the trail?” And straightway came the 
answer. Waquoit was angry because he 
had been outwitted, just as he used to 
be angry when he shot fewer squirrels 
than his companion. In both cases, how- 
ever, his anger did not last. 

But there was something else to be 
explained. ““Waquoit,’” John said ab- 
ruptly, “no doubt you circled swiftly 
past me in the forest and so were able 
to reach the cove before I. But tell me, 
why did you take the canoe?” 

‘Take canoe so Ossipees not find it,” 
the Indian replied simply. 

John nodded thoughtfully. “I under- 
stand now,” he said. “You paddled 
across the lake and then waited for a 
glimpse of me here at the cove.” 

‘Not have to wait long,” the Indian 
said. 

With an impulsive movement John 
grasped his friend’s hand. “Thank you, 
Waquoit!” he said in a shaking voice. 
“Thank you!” Then smiling a little, he 
added, ‘“‘Back on the trail I outwitted 
you by hiding behind the beech, but 
here you have outwitted me! In truth, 


I thought we were enemies. Instead it 
seems we are better friends than ever!” 

“More than friends now,” Waquoit 
said. ‘““Waquoit and John now broth- 
ers!” Then turning swiftly about, he 
picked up his weapons. ‘““Good-by, my 
brother!” 

“Good-by, Waquoit, my brother!” 
John repeated, and there was a strange 
tightness in his throat as he watched 
the Indian go leaping over the rocks. 

When Waquoit had vanished in the 
forest, the white boy lifted the paddle 
and, stepping into the canoe, pushed 
off. It was raining hard now, and twi- 
light had deepened almost into night. 
As he headed swiftly down the lake he 
was grateful for the rain and the dark- 
ness. 


In the war that followed—a cruel and 
bitter struggle known in history as King 
Philip’s War—Indians attacked the set- 
tlement on Long Lake only once, and 
then without success. There were no 
Penacooks in that attack, only Ossipees 
and Pequakets. A year or so later, When 
peace had again come to the frontier, 
John liked to think that possibly his 
friendship with Waquoit had kept the 
Penacooks from attacking. On one oc- 
casion he asked his companion if that 
was true, but Waquoit merely looked 
at the sky and was silent. 
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THe Story So Far: Bill Williams had 
planned on taking the summer off. But 
Howland Stoker, the new boy across the 
street, teased him into a swimming race— 
and Bill couldn’t swim! And then he . 
found himself working at Sunnyside Pool 
for his Uncle Mike, in order to save a 
- hundred dollars. If he made good, Mr. 
Alexander would let Bill shut the bank 












uaultand ride ii an armored car. 


PART THREE 

Bill Williams was very happy that his 
race with the Howling Stinker would 
be put off for two weeks. He was think- 
ing over the good news as he counted 
the money in the Sunnyside cash regis- 
ter before going home that night. Be- 
cause his fingers were still trembling 
with joy and relief, they almost missed 
the counterfeit half dollar. Just in time, 
they noticed the greasy feel of it. Bill 
stopped short. 

Someone had paid admission to the 
pool that night with a bad coin. There 
was no doubt about it. He dropped the 
coin on the counter. It fell like a piece 
of lead. Remembering what Teller had 
said, he borrowed a sharp knife at the 
hamburger stand and hacked at the rim 
of the coin. He found it easy to cut. 

Next morning, Bill took the half dol- 
lar to the bank. Mr. Alexander praised 
his quick-wittedness in detecting the 


coin, and also in not telling anyone he 


had found it. 
“Now,” said the banker, taking a bill 
from his desk drawer and handing it to 
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Bill, “take a look at this. It is a coun- 
terfeit twenty.” 

“It looks like real money,” Bill said. 
He rubbed the piece of paper in his 
fingers. “Of course, it’s kind of new 
looking, but—” 

The banker pointed to the picture 
of President Jackson on the bill. “On a 
real twenty, Jackson’s hair is white and 
fluffy. Here it is too dark. See? Also, 
notice these fine wiggling blue and red 
lines in good money.” Mr. Alexander 
took a bill from his own wallet to show 
the boy. “Those are threads of silk in 
the paper. Counterfeiters can’t make 
that kind of paper.” 

Bill looked more closely at the coun- 
terfeit money. “Where did you get 
this?’”’ he asked. 

“The hardware store took it in yes- 
terday,” the banker told him. ““The ten- 
cent store got one the day before. Some- 
one has been passing bad twenties as 
well as bad half dollars. I want you to 
keep a closer watch than ever.” 

Bill left the bank feeling pleased with 
the world. There he was, practically a 
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member of the Secret Service, helping 
the government to track down counter- 
feiters. 

He felt good about his race with 
Howland, too. He might have a chance 
to win now that he had more time for 
practice. When he arrived at the pool, 
Mike taught him to dive. Mike said, 
‘Learn to sail into the water in a low 
racing dive and you'll cut another sec- 
ond or two off your time for the fifty 
yards.” 

Bill put in a long practice that morn- 
ing. When he went on duty behind the 
counter, he found a candy bar beside 
the cash register. 

“Janet Kingsbury left that for you,’ 
said Jake, the other counter boy. “She's 
out here with your kid sister. Say, does 
Janet’s old man have money? She's giv- 
ing everybody candy bars. She came out 
here with a twenty-dollar bill to spend.” 

“A twenty-dollar bill! Are you sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure,” Jake said. “I waited 
on her myself. The bill’s right here in 
the cash register.” 

Bill rang up “No Sale” and, as the 
cash drawer shot open, his worried fin- 
gers reached for the only bill there. 






A ravenous fish is the catfish 
He’s not just an eat-this-or-thatfish: 
He takes a big bite 

Of whatever’s in sight, 

For he isn’t a very high-hatfish. 


LM Ez. Sy) /, 
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Afterwards he thought it was lucky that 
Jake was busy with customers just then. 
For certainly the other boy would have 
asked questions if he had seen Bill hold- 
ing the money to the light, looking for 
the blue and red threads’ which should 
have been there but weren’t. 

Janet! Bill couldn’t believe that she 
would have counterfeit money. Yet he 
remembered the bad half dollar in the 
cash drawer the night before. Janet’s 
father had been at the pool then. Bill 
had a horrible vision of Mr. Kings- 
bury’s kind face behind the bars of the 
jail. 

The boy’s one hope was that the bill 
might not be counterfeit after all. He 
decided to take it to the bank and make 
sure. But, unless he told the whole story 
to Mike, he could not take twenty dol- 
lars out of the cash register without put- 
ting twenty back in to balance the ac- 
And he couldn’t tell Mike. He 
couldn’t tell anyone that he thought 
Janet had been passing counterfeit 
money. 

So, Bill borrowed twenty dollars at 
the hamburger stand and put it in the 
cash drawer. Next morning, when he 
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took the doubtful bill to the bank, he 
learned that it really was counterfeit. 
He realized then that he owed twenty 
dollars, plus the fifteen he already had 
promised to pay for his coat. It would 
be weeks before he would have ten dol- 
lars to put in the bank on pay day! 
And there was Mr. Alexander saying, 
“It won’t be long, my boy, until you 
have saved that hundred dollars. Then 
I'll have to keep my part of our bargain 


and let you close the vault. And [ll 


have to order the armored car for your 
ride home, too. By the way, would you 
like to take another look at the vault 
now?” 

But the vault was the last thing in 
town that Bill wished to see. He was 
trying to forget that great shining door 
with its fascinating wheels and bars and 
clocks. He stiffened his lips and said 
with determination that he did not have 
time to look at the vault. He almost 
ran out of the bank. 

However, as Bill thought the matter 
over, he began to wonder why he was 
the one who had to suffer. He decided 
he would talk to Janet. Perhaps to- 
gether they could persuade Mr. Kings- 
bury to give up counterfeiting and to 
return the twenty dollars to Bill. 

As Bill neared home that night, he 
had a good chance to talk to Janet. For, 
just as he reached his steps, the Stokers’ 
screen door banged and the girl herself 
came out. She rushed across the street 
to his side. 

“Hi, Bill!” she said. “You ought to 
see poor Howland! He—” 

“Who wants to see him?” Bill de- 
manded, suddenly becoming angry. He 
had got himself into deep debt all be- 
cause he wanted to protect Janet, and 
here she was, feeling sorry for Howland. 
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He snorted, “I suppose you’ve been tak- 
ing care of him.” 

“I have not!”’ Janet blazed. “I’ve been 
doing errands for Mrs. Stoker. Nyaaah!” 





She stuck out her tongue at him, 
turned on her heel, and ran home. 

For days afterward Bill avoided Janet 
whenever she came to the pool. He 
would either pretend to be very busy 
at the counter or, if he were in the water, 
he would duck under and swim away. 
He had learned to feel quite at home 
in the water. He had grown to enjoy 
swimming so much that sometimes he 
almost forgot why he was practicing. 
But at last the day came. Howland, his 
face still scarred from the poison ivy, 
turned up at the pool. 

“My stepfather has come home,” 
Howland announced. “Mother thinks I 
should go to camp. I’m leaving day after 
tomorrow.” 

‘Maybe we’d better skip the race,” 
Bill said. “Perhaps you aren’t ready—" 

The other boy shrugged. “As you 
wish. Remember, though, that I was 
not the one who called it off. When I 
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come back at the end of the summer, 
I'll tell all the kids how you cried your 
way out of a race you knew you'd lose.” 

“Oh, no, you won't! I'll race you any 
time.” As usual, the Stinker had made 
Bill burn with anger. “Besides, who 
says I'll lose?”’ 

“I do—for one. I'll prove it to you at 
nine tomorrow night.” 

“Night?” Bill repeated. He always 
had thought the race would take place 
in the daytime. There was something 
cheering and hopeful about sunlight. 
Racing under the cold floodlights would 
be a gloomy business. 

At breakfast the next morning Bill 
had little to say. He already had an- 
nounced that he was to race Howland 
that night. Now he sat quietly eating 
his cereal while his family made plans. 

“TI want to go to the race,” Susie said. 

“We'll all go,” Daddy said, with a 
wink at his son. “It will be one of the 
greatest sporting events of the season. 
We'll have to be there.” 

“Let’s take some of our friends,” 
Mother suggested. ‘Mike will let us all 
go swimming afterward and that will be 
fun.” 

Fun! Bill was so miserable that his 
_ breakfast was turning over inside him, 
yet he had to sit there and listen to his 
cold-hearted family planning to have 
fun out of his suffering. It was a great 
relief to him to get away from home 
and arrive at Sunnyside to find Mike 
waiting. Mike understood. The first 
thing he said was, “This is a swell morn- 
ing for a swim. What are we waiting 
for?” 

Side by side they lazily swam up and 
down the pool until Mike called 
“Enough.” Then they went to his office, 
out of the cool morning breeze. Mike 
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rubbed Bill dry. He poured out alcohol 
and kneaded it into Bill’s shoulders. He 
wrapped him in a robe. He fussed over 
the boy like a little brown hen who has 
hatched out an eagle. 

“I do believe you've shot up another 
inch since you’ve been swimming,” 
Mike said. ““That may be the inch that 
will win the race.” 

Bill was reminded to ask, “What do 
I do when I come to the finish? Do I 
reach out and touch the wall? Or do I 
bump it with my head? Or what?” 

“You'd better reach out for the wall! 
If you are close enough, lunge for it in- 
stead of taking that last stroke. Lunge 
and stretch your arm as far as you can. 
In that way, if Howland is close, you 
may be able to touch before he does, 
and beat him by a fingernail.” 

“Should I practice any more today?” 





























“No, you've been in the water plenty 
long enough. How do you feel? Like 
this inside?” Mike gestured as if he were 
beating eggs. “Everything going round 
and round?” 

(Continued on page 33) 
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By DorotHy BENNETT 
Illustrated by CorNELIus De Witt 
Some of the many things that we see in the 

sky actually belong to the earth or are the 
result of the earth’s atmosphere; others are 
millions upon millions of miles away in 
space. 

The sun, for instance, is 93,000,000 miles 
away from the earth. The other stars are 
much farther away than that. The moon is a 
satellite only about 240,000 miles from th¢ 
earth. Occasionally the earth’s air makes us 
see rings (3) around the sun or moon. These 
are the result of sunlight and moonlight bent 
by ice crystals and moisture high in earth’s 
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air. There may seem to be one ring or two 
rings around the sun or the moon. Some- 
times there appear to be extra suns on the 
edges of the ring. 

Moisture in the air makes the rainbow (2), 
a lovely arc of colors on the side of the sky 
opposite the sun. When the sun’s light passes 
through rain drops, these act like a prism, 
breaking the light into the colors of which 
it is made. Then across the sky we see the 
bow of red, orange, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. The red is always on the outside of the 
bow unless two rainbows appear at one time. 
Then the color is reversed on the outer bow. 

Sometimes the northern lights, or the 
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Aurora Borealis (1), are seen with their arcs 
and rays, curtains and crowns. Once people 
thought that this was sunlight shining on 
the arctic snow. Now we know that these 
wondrous curtains of light are caused by 
radiations from the sun that strike the rare 
gases of the earth’s upper air. In fact, the nor- 
thern lights are rather like neon signs on 
a large scale. A splendid display will occa- 
sionally seem almost to circle the sky with a 
ring of light that appears and disappears 
overhead. 

Across the night sky a brilliant light (5) 
sometimes flashes. People call it a “fireball,” 


or “shooting star.” One may occasionally be 
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seen in the daytime, too. These shooting 
stars are solid meteoric bodies that are fall- 
ing through space toward the earth. We do 
not see them until the friction of their fast 
passage through the earth’s air causes them 
to glow. Millions come into the earth’s air 
daily, but most of them burn up long before 
they strike the earth—often so quickly that 
the flash of light is not even seen. 

There are two other heavenly lights that 
occur within the earth’s air. One is the bright 
flash of lightning (4), the other the strange 
glow of St. Elmo’s fire (6). Both are electric, 
and both are visible because of an electric 
disturbance that lights the air around them. 
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By ROBERT L. GRIMES 


It was just about two years ‘ago [said 
Grandpa Toggle] that we began to see 
big red-and-white circus posters stuck 
up on the walls and the sides of barns 
and sheds— 

FLINGLING’S FAMOUS CIRCUS 
IS COMING! 

Every day more posters appeared. 
People in Wattsburg got pretty excited 
about Mr. Flingling’s circus. Even B 
Good—he’s the little colored boy who 
helped me with my chores; he don’t 
know his real name, but his parents 
used to tell him to be good—even B 
Good got all het up about “the circus. 
The parade in particular. 

“Will they for sure have elephants in 
the parade?” he kept asking me. 
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“Sure. I'll see if they'll let you lead 
one,” I told him. 

He rolled his eyes. ‘‘Man! Say, Grand- 
pa Toggle, what would you like to do 
in that parade?” 

I was sort of ashamed of what I want- 
ed to do, so I just said, “Me, I’m quite 
interested in the brass band.” 

The evening before the parade we 
had a bad storm. About milking time 
it thundered like a thousand carloads 
of potatoes were being dumped up in 
the sky, and the lightning was enough 
to blind my old cross-eyed mule, 
Maude, except she was wearing her 
colored glasses at the time. But the wind 
come up hard, the house creaked, and 
the trees in the yard bent way over. B 
Good and I quick went to bed and cov- 
ered our heads up with quilts. 

But by morning it had cleared up. 
B Good and I shined our shoes and put 
on neckties, and started to Wattsburg 
in my old car. 

On the road we passed something 
funny—a little dark man driving a slick 
little black car pulling a slick little 
white trailer. On the trailer it said, 

NEMO’s REPAIR SHOP 
EVERYTHING FIXED 
But MostLy Toys 

B Good grinned and waved at the 
little dark man. “He looks like a nice 
man,” said B Good. 

As we drove into town, we began to 
wonder what had happened. Every- 
thing seemed different. Sort of bare. 

“Why, all the trees has blowed down. 
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The streets are all blocked off!” cried 
B Good. 

And that was the truth. A pity, too, 
for Wattsburg was noted for its trees. 
The policeman wouldn’t even let us 


walk down the street. ““Ioo many peo-’ 


_ple in that tangle now, trying to get 
their cars from under trunks and 
limbs,” he said. 

Suddenly I noticed B Good was cry- 
ing. “What's wrong?” 

‘““There—there won't be no _ p-p-pa- 
rade!”” he sobbed. “I won't git t-to I- 
lead the elephant. 

“And I won't git to—” I began, then 
stopped. 

A minute later a short, rather fat 
man carrying a shiny cane came up. The 
policeman told us, ““That’s Mr. Fling- 
ling, owner of the circus.”’ 

Mr. Flingling, for all his shiny cane, 
looked mighty worried. “The streets are 
choked with trees! And I’ve promised 
the children in town the biggest parade 
ever!’’ he exclaimed. 

I walked over and tipped my hat po- 
litely. “‘Mr. Tingaling, I’ve an idea—”’ 

““Flingling, sir,” he corrected me. 

“Yessir, pardon me. I think the same 
as you—promises made to children 
should be kept. Therefore, the parade 
must go on. ‘What’ll you give me to 
clean up this street?” 

He looked me in the eye. ‘“What’ll 
you take?” 

I leaned over and whispered in his 
ear. He grinned and nodded. ‘‘Agreed. 
But what’s your plan?” 
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I whispered again. He nodded again. 
“Might work, at that. Go ahead. I'll 
tell my men to start shining the wagons 
up,” he said with a chuckle. 

So B Good and I hopped into the car 
and went back to the farm to get my old 
cross-cut saw, and the ax. 

“Hope the handles on my. old saw 
don’t: break,” I told the boy. “That's 
what I get for putting off getting new 
ones all summer.” 

Back in town we went right up to the 
first tree lying across the street, and 
started sawing. We pulled and pushed, 
we sweated and we grunted. Pretty soon 
we had a log sawed off. 

A crowd gathered to watch. “My 
scheme’s working,” I told B Good. 
“We'll see that parade yet.” 
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So away we sawed, puffing and pull- 
ing. It was purty hard work, but still it 
was nice to have people watching. The 
saw slid back and forth, and the yellow 
sawdust rolled out. 

But when we sat down to rest, nobody 
offered to take the saw and help us out. 
I began to get worried. 

‘“Let’s saw one more—maybe they'll 
catch on,” I said. So we sawed another 
log, and still no one offered to help us 
out. That made me mad. I climbed up 
on a stump. 

“Now, folks, everybody wants to see 
the circus parade. The town has to be 
cleaned up anyway. So why don't a 
bunch of you husky men git saws and 
pitch in like B Good and me?” 

But some men said sawing was too 
hard on their hands. Others had a lame 
back, or a sprained ankle, or their stom- 
achs hurt. Looked like just excuses to 
me. 

‘“What’ll we do next?” 
Good. 

He rolled his big eyes. “My pappy 
says if you git to a place where you don’ 
know what to do, you jes’ keep on doin’ 
what you been doin’.” 

So we went back to sawing. But it 
wasn't fun any more. The saw pulled 
hard. The people left. And snap! Off 
came a handle. 

I gave B Good a quarter to get a new 
handle at the hardware store. He came 
back and said the store was out of 
handles, but that Mr. Nemo was just 
around the corner in his trailer. ““He’s 
fixin’ toys and tellin’ stories to a whole 
passel of children. When I asked him to 
fix the saw handle, he said there was too‘ 
many busted toys in the world to fix, 
and not to bother him.” 

That made me mad a second time. 
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I asked B 








Zippity-zip! went the saw. 
Spending his energy on some silly toy! 
“B Good, I'll give that feller a piece of 
my mind!” 

We went 


around the corner, and 
there sat this litthe dark man named 
Nemo, in the back of his little slick 
white trailer. He was fixing a tricycle 
and telling a About twenty 
children were standing around, sucking 
lollypops he’d given ‘em, and listening. 

I stopped a minute to listen, myself. 
It was a good story, all about a giant 


story. 


‘with eight heads. ‘The feller’s voice went 


on and on, smooth as brook water flow- 
ing through a green pasture on a sum- 
mer day. Then he saw me. 
“Well, what do you want, Toggle?” 
“I—I just wondered if you could fix 
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my saw handle, Mr. Nemo,” I said: po- 
litely, for politeness is the best way 
to get things. | wondered how he knew 
my name. 

“Too busy, too busy,” he snapped, 
and went on working. 

I just stood there (the story was get- 
ting better); and he looked up again. 
“What's the saw to do?” he asked. 

‘To saw up trees in the street.” 

“What's that for?” 

“For the circus parade to go by.” 

“What’s the circus parade to go by 
for?” he questioned with a high quirk 
of his black eyebrows. 

I turned around, disgusted. “The 
man’s crazy,”’ I said. 

“Mr. Nemo!” said B Good, his eyes 
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shining. “The circus parade is_ for 
children to see!” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so before!” 
snapped the man. 

And he took the saw back into his 
shop, and I could hear him working on 
it. When he brought it back, he said, 
“Swear this saw will be used only on 
the trees for the parade for the children 
to see?” 

Suddenly everything was quite silent. 
I felt solemn and a mite scared. I raised 
my right hand quickly and said, “I do!” 
And I meant it, too. 

“I lent you a couple of my own saw 
handles,” he told me. “Very special 
handles, and you bring them right 
back.” 

They were special, too. Black and 
glossy, and so shiny they hurt your eyes. 
B Good and I admired them greatly. 

We started in working, and did that 
saw run smooth! Zip-zip, zip-zip, and 
we were through a trunk. Then another 
and another. 

Then something funny happened. I 
sneezed and had to let go my handle. B 
Good sneezed and let go his handle. But 
that saw kept right on sawing! 

In fact, it sawed faster’n ever. The 
sawdust fairly spurted. Zippity-zip, zip- 
pity-zip, Zip-zip-zip! 

“It’s the new handles, B Good! We 
was just holdin’ the saw back before!” I 
whooped. 

Zippity-zip! The black handles wink- 
ed and flashed, the saw sang, and off 
dropped another log. We just touched 
the teeth to the place we wanted cut, 
and then stood back with hands on hips, 
watching the saw do the work. 

In thirty minutes we’d cut up all the 
trees lying across Main Street. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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At the foot of the Rimrock Soapy hides his 


horse and takes off his boots. “I'll sneak up on 





‘em quiet. Ill surround ‘em! I'll frighten an’ con- 
fuse ‘em. I'll close in on ‘em from all sides like 


the U. S. Cavalry. I’li learn ‘em to rile me up!” 





GANG OF R 
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Bull Perkins and his gang of Cottle Rustlers, 
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feeling brash one night, stole the Sheriff's horse 
from behind the Lone Tree County Jail. That's 
against the law, and it made the Sheriff mighty 


angry. He hollered “Bring ‘em in dead or alive!” 





But, when Soapy peers over the Rimrock, the 
camp is deserted. ‘’Skedaddled!"’ Soapy says. ‘Them 
varmints are skeered to meet me, but I'll cut 
‘em off at the pass! I'll tie ‘em neck to neck 
with my rope an’ lead all forty of ‘em behind 


a5 me!" 
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So Soapy Smith is out one moonlight night 
headin’ for the rustlers’ camp in the Rimrock. 
“I'll collect me a lot of them rewards,’ he says.‘ 
“I'll buy me th’ biggest ranch in Lone Tree 


County, an’ I'll be pointed out as a terror to 





Desperadoes!”’ 
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Down at the foot of the Rimrock Soapy sees 
a man’s boots sticking out in the moonlight. “’A- 
goin’ t’ ambush me, are they?” he _ thinks. 
“Reckon I'll jest collect me some rewards right 


here. Ill learn ‘em to ambush Soapy Smith!” 





So he pulls his trusty six-shooter and starts 


shooting. The gun smoke floats up in a cloud 
and the noise rolls back from the Rimrock like 
thunder. “Powder River!’’ Soapy hollers. ‘Bet 


they think Wild Bill Hickok is after ‘em!’ 
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When things quiet down Soapy looks around 
to see how many rewards he'll collect, and is 
some put out to find it’s his own boots he’s shot 
full of. holes. And to make things worse, his 
horse, scared by the shooting, has broke loose and 


gone. 








“'Forty-nine shots | fired,“’ Soapy says to him- 
self as he hobbles along, “and forty-eight holes 
in my boots! Folks will have to admit that that 
is mighty fine shooting for any time or place, 


and especially in the moonlight!” 
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(Continued from page 29) 


“Lean your saw up against that green- 
grocer’s store building,” I told B Good. 
“Then run get some older boys to help 
me roll the logs aside.”’ 

But B Good. paid no attention to the 
older boys. Instead he raced out to see 
Mr. Flingling, and the first thing I 
knew, back he came, leading a big gray 
elephant. You should have seen the way 
that elephant tossed tree trunks around. 
But just then the greengrocer came 
rushing up, his eyes wild. ‘Help, help, 
Toggle!” he hollered. 

“What's the trouble, 
burning up?” I asked. 

“It’s sawing down! Come on back 
here.” 

And there was my wonderful saw, a- 
zipping its way right through the store 
building. B Good must’ve touched its 
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ae was never seen again. 


riding the elephant. 


























teeth to the boards when he leaned it 
up. I pulled the saw out just as it start- 
ed slicing the greengrocer’s cabbages in 
one corner, and told B Good to run give 
it.to Mr. “Tell him 
I'll see him on a little matter of business 


Nemo to care for. 


after the parade.” 
There 
was a long line of shining red and gold 


The parade came off just fine. 


wagons, and cages full of roaring, squeal- 
ing animals. Right up front was an ele- 
phant—but do you think B Good was 
leading it? No! He 

And when the brass band marched 


was riding it! 


by, horns gleaming and drums boom- 
ing, d’you think old Grandpa Toggle 
was standing still, watching it? No siree! 
He was right there in the band, beating 
the bass drum. That was our pay for 
cleaning up the street. 

People said it was the best parade 
ever, and just what they needed to cheer 
them up after losing so many fine trees. 

But I never could find Mr. Nemo, to 
pay him for the use of his saw handles. 
He disappeared just before the parade 
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“I was that way after breakfast. I’m 
better now.” 

“You'll get worse again,” Mike said 
cheerfully, “every time you think about 
the race..’ 

“IT can’t help thinking.” Bill hung his 
head. 

“Sure. I know how it is, Billy boy. 
This is the worst part, though. Once 
you get in the water, the race will be 
over before you have time to worry.” 

“It will only last about thirty seconds, 
won't it?” Bill brightened. “Why, I can 
stand anything for just half a minute, 
can't I? Even if I lose, the world won't 
come to an end in thirty seconds.” 


“Do you think you'll lose?” Mike 


seemed a little displeased. 

“Do you think I will?” asked Bill. 

Mike took a long time to answer. At 
last he said, “‘Howland is an experi- 
enced swimmer, and a good one. He has 
swum in races before. This is your first 
race. Still, I’d say that you have a chance 
—except for one thing.” 

“What's that?” 

“You don’t want to 
enough.” 

“But, Mike I do want to win,” Bill 
looked surprised. ““Why, you know I’ve 
been working for weeks to learn to swim 
just so’s I could beat the Stinker.” 

“IT know.” Mike nodded. “But it takes 
more than steady plugging at practice 
to make a champion. A champion must 
also have a single-hearted urge to win. 
He must want to win so terribly that 
he can’t even think of anything else.” 
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win badly 


“But—” Bill began. 

Mike went on as if he had not heard. 
“You have too many other things on 
your mind. Part of the time you're 
thinking about something else—I don’t 
know what it is, but I can see that it 
bothers you.” Mike swung his chair 
around and looked his nephew straight 
in the eyes. “If you’d forget all those 
things and think about nothing but 
beating Howland, you could do it.” 

It was a very sober Bill who waited 
upon the customers that day. He was 
doing his best to think about nothing 
but beating Howland. He was trying 
hard to forget about counterfeit bills, 
Janet’s father in jail, the door of the 
vault at the bank, the coat he had gone 
in debt for, and his own money trou- 
bles. He didn’t succeed in forgetting 
these things. But, at least, they kept him 
from worrying about the race. 

Then about eight o'clock, Howland 
arrived. From the neck down he was 
very handsome. His trousers were the 
pale green of willow leaves. His coat 
was the color of a melting butterscotch 
sundae. Bill felt a pang of longing for 
his new coat. 

Even Howland’s face did not look 
too bad in the evening light. ‘‘Greet- 
ings, my worthy opponent,” he said. 
‘I’m all set to make swimming history 
in this ‘town tonight.” 

“Hi,” was all that Bill could say. 
There seemed to be an egg beater whirl- 
ing like mad inside him. 

“Shall we take our marks about—” 
Howland made a great show of looking 
at his watch, “—about nine sharp? Sup- 
pose you ask that good fellow Peppe, 
the local swimming expert, to act as our 
starter. I trust he can do that.” 

Bill wanted to come to his uncle’s 
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defense, but all he could do was sputter. 

‘May as well get my trunks on,” 
Howland said, laying a dollar on the 
counter. “Better give me a couple of 
extra towels, too.” 

Bill worked doggedly on. Suddenly, 
about ten minutes later, Mike came 
running from his office. “‘Storks’ corks! 
Why aren't you in the pool?” 

“I didn’t know—”’ Bill began. 

“Sorry.” Mike smiled, grabbed up an 
armful of towels, and hurried his 
nephew toward the dressing room. “I 
forgot to tell you that you ought to be 
in the water about an hour ahead of 
time, warming up.” 

‘Take it easy now,’ Mike warned 
later, as Bill sat on the edge of the pool, 
ready to slide in. “Swim back and forth 
four or five times. No more. And don’t 
try to swim fast. Just paddle along.” 

Getting into that pool was one of the 
hardest things Bill ever had done. His 
quivering insides shrank at the thought 
of the chilly water. But there was How- 
land, lazily going it with long, graceful 
strokes. Bill steeled himself and shoved 
off. 

As soon as he was in, he felt better. 
He, too, could swim lazily, pretending 
to the audience that he knew as much 
about these things as his opponent did. 
For there was an audience. His mother 
and dad had brought about half a dozen 
friends. ‘Thank heaven they didn’t make 
a fuss over him. Just waved to let him 
know they were with him and then 
didn’t pay him any more attention than 
they did Howland. Susie waited until 
he stopped to rest. Then she called out, 
“Bill-ie! I brought you my lucky stone.” 

Of course everyone could hear her and 
see her try to put the stone into the 
little pocket of her brother’s trunks. But 
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Bill didn’t mind that so much. In fact, 
it was kind of cute, he thought. 

Soon Mike, who was keeping watch 
over his nephew, came running with 
dry towels. He asked anxiously, ‘Are 
you getting chilled? Bob up and down 
in shallow water for a while. Shake your 
arms and legs to loosen the muscles.” 

“Is it pretty near time?” Bill asked. 

At that moment, the underwater 
lights went on along the sides of the 
pool. “I told Jake to turn them on at 
five of nine. Will they bother you?” 

With the underwater lights on, the 
pool looked like a tank at the aquarium. 
Bill began to thrill at the thought of 
swimming in it. He was scared, too. He 
never had swum before anyone but 
Mike. Now all these people would be 
watching him, comparing his stroke 
with Howland’s. “I must remember to 
keep my legs straight,’” he reminded 
himself. “And to bring my elbows out 
of the water first. And to hold my shoul- 
ders flat on the water, even when I take 
a breath. And to relax. And—gosh, what 
a lot to remember!’ 

Mike was asking again about the un- 
derwater lights. Bill said he was sure 
they wouldn’t bother him. He probably 
wouldn't have time to notice them. 

“Good,” said Mike. ““Now, remember 
to touch the wall when you turn. And 
whip around fast. The rest of the time 
keep that old steady six-beat rhythm— 
six kicks while you are swinging first 
one arm then the other forward, down 
into the water, and back. And lot of 
luck to you, Billy boy!” 

Mike then stepped to the edge of the 
pool. He asked the other swimmers 
please to clear the water for a few min- 
utes. Some of the people lined up along 
the sides, but most of them crowded at 
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the end of the deck where they could 
see both the start and the finish of the 
race. Mike put a stop to that. “Stand 
back, folks. Please stand back,’ he told 
them, motioning with his hands. “Let 
these boys have air. Swimmers have to 
take a big deep breath at the start of a 
race!” 





With a little ripple of laughter, the 
crowd moved back. As the boys stepped 
into the space thus opened, Bill looked 
up and saw Mrs. Stoker waving and 
beaming fondly at her son. With her— 
Bill blinked with surprise—was Janet. 
To tell the truth, he had been a little 
disappointed not to find Janet with the 


Bill fell in. 




















neighborhood gang who had come out 
to cheer for him. And now here she was, 
standing with Howland’s mother and 
wishing the Stinker luck. 

Janet saw Bill then, and started to 
speak to him. But by that time Bill was 
so mad he wouldn't look at her. He 
strode forward at Mike’s command, 
‘Take your marks!’ He curled his toes 
over the edge. “I'll show that Howling 
Suinker who’s a swimmer!” he mut- 
tered. He leaned far out over the water 
to get a head start. He leaned too far. 
He fell in. 

He was madder than ever as he pulled 
himself up the steps to the deck. He 
half expected people to laugh at his mis- 
take. But they didn’t. He remembered 
that Mike once had said swimmers often 
made false starts in a race. It was noth- 
ing to worry about. 

Only Howland laughed, turning 
around to Janet as if to make sure she 
was enjoying the joke, too. Bill paid no 
attention to them. He took his mark 
again. 

“Easy now. Easy,” Mike spoke to the 
boys in a low, gentle voice. ‘““T'ake your 
marks. ... Get set.” 

This time Bill balanced himself more 
carefully. Grimly determined to win, he 
kept his eyes on the far end of the pool. 
As Mike’s fingers squeezed the trigger, 
he pushed off with the crack of the gun. 

Opening his eyes under water, Bill 
noticed the unusual brightness. Oh, yes. 
The lights, he remembered. They cer- 
tainly made it easy for you to stay in 
your lane, he thought, looking down at 
the stripes on the bottom. The dark 
thing moving along two lanes to his 
right must be Howland, he realized. 
Howland was gaining on him, too. 

“The Stinker!”’ Bill thought. He broke 
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the surface and lashed out for the far 
end of the pool. His legs and arms 
seemed to find by themselves the steady 
beat they had practiced. Certainly he 
did not have’ time to think about them. 
All his thoughts were on that moving 
shadow in the other lane. 

The shadow was pulling ahead when 
the end of the pool came in sight. Bill 
reached out. The instant his fingers 
felt the slippery cement he was headed 











back again. His feet shoved against the 
wall with a force he did not know he 
had. He shot back, arrowing his way to 
the surface. Turning his head to take 
in air, he gave a quick glance toward 
the other lane. The shadow was not in 
sight. ““‘He must have lost distance on 
the turn,” Bill thought. 

A glad, glorious feeling went through 
him. His arms and legs thrashed stead- 
ily on, carrying him to victory through 
the bright, buoyant water. He felt un- 
sinkable. Unbeatable! 

But the next time he took a breath, 
he saw the shadow beside him again. 
Neck and neck the swimmers were com 
ing down the home stretch. “That 
Stinker!”” Bill thought. Anger shot 
through him the way gasoline spurts 
through the engine of an automobile 
when the accelerator is pressed down. 
His arms revolved faster. His legs whip- 
ped with greater speed. 

Unfortunately, Bill was up against an 
experienced swimmer. Howland had 
saved a burst of speed for the end of 
the race. The boys were so close to the 
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finish now that the race would be end- 
ed in the blink of an eye. In one last 
angry effort to shake off that shadow be- 
side him, Bill hurled himself ahead, 
blindly stretching his arm to its full 
length. By great good luck, the tip of 
his long middle finger touched the wall. 

In the other lane, Howland was fin- 
ishing at the same time. The crowd 
wasn’t sure who had won. Bill, swim- 
ming slowly to relax his muscles, was 
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unhappy to overhear a group declaring 
that he hadn’t touched the wall at all. 
He knew he had. 

Luckily, Mike had appointed judges 
for the race. These were men in the 
audience who were experienced swim- 
mers and who were not acquainted with 
either Bill or Howland. Two had been 
stationed at the far end of the pool to 
make sure that the boys touched the 
wall on their turns. The other two had 
been given stop watches. These judges, 
one for each boy, watched the finish of 
the race. Each man clicked his watch at 
the sound of the starting gun. Each 
pressed the button to stop his watch as 
his swimmer touched the wall at the 
end of the race. In this way, each swim- 
mer’s time was shown on the face of a 
stop watch. The watches would prove, 
beyond any doubt, who had won. 

Bill hung onto the pool gutter and 
held his breath while the two judges 
compared their watches. Mike raised his 
hand for quiet. ““The winner,” he an- 
nounced, “—the winner of the fifty- 
yard free style is—Bill Williams!” 
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In his great joy, Bill let go and sank 
to the bottom. He missed the applause 
and the loud cheers from his own gang. 
He came to the top to find Howland 
insisting that the judges had not been 
fair. The men showed the stop watches. 
Bill’s time was 29.9 seconds. Howland 
had taken 30 seconds. 

Mike was jubilant. “Turtles’ hur- 
dles, Bill, you never swam that fast be- 
fore!’ he exclaimed, giving his nephew 
a brisk rub-down. “What got into you?” 

‘‘He made me mad,” Bill said angrily. 
Suddenly he laughed. He felt wonder- 
ful! He had beaten the champion of 
Trannett Hall. 

If he wondered what Janet thought 
about it, he soon found out. A few min- 
utes later he stepped behind the coun- 
ter to get another towel on his way to 
the dressing room. Janet came up at 
that moment and, seeing no one at the 
cash register, asked, “Bill, will you 
please give me change for this?’’ She 
added with her eyes glowing, “Oh, Bill, 
I’m so glad you won.” 

Bill forgot that he had been disap- 
pointed in her. After all, she really did 
seem glad that he had won. He reached 
for the bill she was holding out to him. 
He saw that it was a brand new—sus- 
piciously new—twenty. He turned cold. 
His wrists went limp as he held the bill 
up for a closer look. 

One glance at the dark picture of 
President Jackson made the boy feel 
actually sick. He wished Mike or Jake 
or anybody but himself had caught 
Janet passing counterfeit money. 

‘Where did you get this?” he asked 
in a hoarse whisper. 


This is Part Three of a four-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 
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SACHETS FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


by La Vada 





1. Sachets are lovely gifts for Mother’s Day. 
You can make them as elaborate as you wish 
or simple and dainty as the scent of the 
sachet. 

Ask Mother for scraps of silk or velvet, 
ribbon, beads, sequins, or artificial flowers. 
If she doesn’t have just what you want, try 
the ten-cent stores. 





2. Tie a bow with a strip of ribbon. Sew the 
loop part of the bow together on one side 
with an overcast stitch or a blanket stitch. 
Tuck small pads of cotton and sachet powder 
into these loops and sew the other side shut. 
These are attractive when pinned on coat 
hangers. 
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SEQUIN 


3. Flat sachets of felt, velvet, or silk are cut 
with pinking shears. Mark the lines for 
stitching and then decorate the top with 
sequins or beads. After you stitch three sides 
together, fill the pocket with dried rose buds 
or violets and sew up the other side. Sew a 
little loop on it and hang it up in the closet. 
Sachet powder can be purchased in cosmetic 
departments 
and dried 
rose buds at 
spice and 
herb coun- 







ters. 
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“This year I want to have a party for my 
whole class,” Nancy Puzzlewit announced at 
breakfast one morning. 

Her mother gasped. “It’s a nice idea,” she 
said, “but I really don’t think the house is 
big enough.” 

“Why not have a picnic?” Peter suggested. 
“May is a swell month to go to the woods.” 

“It would be a lot easier than a party, 
too,” said Mr. Puzzlewit. “You can just fill 
them up with hot dogs.” 

“Oh boy!” cried Nancy. “May I, Mother?” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit consented, and on the next 
clear Saturday they all set out—the whole 
family and most of Nancy’s classmates. Tom 
and Peter went along to help Mr. Puzzlewit 
with the fire. 

Of course the eating is the most impor- 
tant part of a picnic, but when the children 
finally reached the  no-thank-you stage, 
Nancy suggested they play Iroquois and 
Algonquins. 


~o° 


“How do you play?” several people asked 
at once. 

“You divide into two groups,” Nancy ex- 
plained, The 


Iroquois all lie down, except for one who is 


“Iroquois and Algonquins. 
‘on guard. The Algonquins choose a special 
tree for their base. Then they scatter around 
in the woods, hiding behind trees and bushes, 
and try to creep up on the Iroquois without 
being seen. If they can tag one of the Iroquois 
before he is completely on his feet, he is a 
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prisoner. On the other hand, as soon as the 
man on guard sees the Algonquins coming, 
he cries: ‘Up! Up!’ and the Iroquois chase 
the Algonquins to their base, trying to tag 
them before they get there. Any Iroquois 
tagged before he gets to his feet, and any 
Algonquin tagged before he reaches the tree 
has to change sides.” 

‘“That’s a fine game to play in the woods,” 
said Mr. Puzzlewit, “but if you have eaten as 
much as I think you have, you aren't ready 
to run yet. Suppose we begin by asking a 
few riddles. Why can’t a bicycle stand up 
alone?” 

There was a pause, and then one of the 
boys said: “Oh, I know, because it’s too tired 
—get it? Two-tired!” 

“Right. Now you ask one,” Mr. Puzzlewit 
replied. 

“I don’t know any riddles,” answered the 
boy, “but I'll show you a puzzle with match 


sticks.” He arranged seven matches on the 


ground like this. 


“You see,” he went on, “That reads either 
eleven equals one hundred and eleven or, 
if you like, two equals three. The puzzle is 
make the 
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to move just one match and 











answer correct—two equals two or something 
like that.” 

After a minute or so Nancy remembered 
her Roman numerals and crossed two sticks 
so that the matches said 11 equals XI. 

“Now I'll ask a riddle,” she said. “Try to 
guess this one. 

“I have three feet, but wear no shoes, 
Nor do I run and play. 

I'm very thin and rather tall. 
Men use me every day.” 

Some of the children knew right away that 
Nancy was describing a yardstick. 

“What is the difference,” one of them 
asked, “between a child tumbling down some 
steps and a man on his first visit to Niagara?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,”” said Tom. “One falls on 
the stairs and one stares on the falls. Here’s 
another one. 

“When placed on the foot I'm 
of use I suppose, 

But nobody likes me to land 
on the nose.” 

“A sock,” laughed one of the children. 

Then, since everyone seemed to have run 
out of riddles, Mr. Puzzlewit recited three 
rhyming charades. 

“You know what a charade is,” he said. 
“When I say my first I mean the first syl- 
lable of the word, and my whole, of course, 
is the word itself. 


“My first is the end that we all strive to win, 
My second’s the home of a beast, 

My last is of use with a hook or a pin 

If you’re after a fish for your feast. 

My whole is a flower that blooms in the fall, 
It grows by the wayside, familiar to all. 


“Here is the second charade. 


“My first is something minstrels sing 
And hens cluck over, too. 

My second is a letter and 
A river known to you. 

My third is part of a woman’s clothes, 
My fourth, the song of a cat. 

My whole, a flower of the spring. 
Now can you answer that? 
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“And now for the third. 


“My first is done by Billy goats 
To you or anyone, 

But though it may be sport for them, 
‘For us it’s not much fun. 

My second means to make mistakes 
Or do a deed that’s wrong. 

My third is found in every house— 
To guess it won't take long, 

Because you have to use it 
So often when you drink. 

My whole, a yellow wild flower, 
Is known to you, I think.” 


When the children had finished guessing, 
they played Nancy’s game of Indians. Then 
Mrs. Puzzlewit suggested Grab My Ears. 

“Sit on the ground in a big circle,” she 
explained. “I will start the game by putting 
my hands to my ears. As soon as I do that, 
each of you must grab the ear of the person 
next to you. The last one to get hold of an 
ear is out and has to stand up. Then I im- 
mediately point at another person and he 
takes hold of his own nose. At that everyone 
else in the circle grabs his neighbor’s nose. 
This time the last one to get a nose is out, 
and the player who is holding his own nose 
quickly points at someone who goes back to 
grasping his own ears again. If the person 
pointed at gets mixed up and takes hold of 
his neighbor’s ear instead of his own, or if 
he forgets to alternate from ears to nose to 
ears, he is out and someone else is pointed at. 
Do you understand?” 

Everyone did, so the game began, but it 
was so silly that most of the children began 
laughing, and that made it much more difh- 
cult to follow the rules. In the excitement 
some of them grabbed too hard, and there 
were shouts of “Hey, let go!” and “Take it 
easy,” mingled with squeals and grunts. 

By the time the game was over it was late 
enough to pick up the baskets and start the 
hilarious picnickers on their way home. 


(Answers on page 46) 
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Book Revie WS 





By BARBARA NOLEN 


CockER spaniels are favorite dogs all over 
the United States as family pets and as show 
dogs, so there will be plenty of cocker fans 
with a welcome for Bonny’s Boy by F. E. 
Rechnitzer (Winston. $2). 

Even if you prefer hounds or terriers or col- 
lies or mongrels, though, you may still come 
under the spell of this wonderful story of a 
boy and his dog. The many sketches of cock- 
ers by Marguerite Kirmse simply lollop 
through the pages, ears flopping and bright 
eyes shining. 

When big brother Nat went into the navy 
and left his golden cocker spaniel, about to 
have puppies, in Davy’s care, no one expected 
that Davy would be left with one coal-black 
orphan puppy to raise by hand. 

Before many months, it was clear that 
Bonny’s Boy came of championship stock, and 
then a whole new world opened up for Davy. 
Could he make a show dog out of his little 
black orphan? Could he learn the intricate 
business of training a champion? Could he 
outwit the schemes of his jealous neighbor? 
The answers to these important questions 
make a most absorbing and satisfying dog 
story. Here’s to Bonny’s Boy! 





From “Bonny’s Boy” 


A zebra named Phunsi is the rollicking 
hero of an amusing book by Alison Mason 
Kingsbury, called THE ADVENTURES OF PHUNSI 
(Putnam. $2). From the time he was a baby 
on the African veldt, Phunsi liked to run. 
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He could run taster than his brothers and his 
sisters and his cousins, and one day he ran 
so fast that he was the first zebra caught in a 
trap set by white men. This didn’t bother 
Phunsi as much as you might think, because 
the white men took him far away over the 
ocean _ the big city of New York. In New 
York, Phunsi wanted to run, and he did. 
“I’m going to run away.” 
“Where are you going to go?” 
“Why do you ask me such a lot? 
How can I possibly know?” 
That was Phunsi’s theme song, and he 
kept on running, from the zoo to a pet shop, 
from the pet show to a circus, from the circus 
to a museum, and finally back to his mother 
again. 

Another runaway is the wooden horse Arab, 
who was made of magic talking wood from 
the Arabian desert. His magic qualities made 
it very hard for Arab to stay forever chained 
to Mr. ‘Timothy’s merry-go-round, even 
though the children liked him best of all. 

Arab’s day of freedom is told by Louis 
Slobodkin in THE ADVENTURES OF ARAB (Mac- 
millan. $2.50). Children who know New York 
City will take particular delight in all the 
local details. 

Another very simple picture story about 
New York City is THe LitrLe CarouseEv by 
Marcia Brown (Scribners. $1.50). Although 
the word “carousel” is new to most small 
children, and few of them are lucky enough 
to live where such traveling merry-go-rounds 
come calling, they understand and love this 
story immediately. 

Older boys and girls can read about pirates 
in THE LION OF Barsary by Eleanor Hoffman 
(Holiday House. $2). 
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The lion of Barbary, of course, was not a 
lion at all,*but the savage and cruel sultan 
who sent his corsairs out to sea to plunder 
merchant ships and bring back Christian 
slaves. The fate of men and women who fell 


‘into his hands was almost hopeless. Who 


could defy his power or enter his carefully 
guarded palace in Morocco? 

Nevertheless, that is just what young John 
Collins decided to do when his friend Mary 
Coe fell into the hands of the Sultan. His 
success is almost incredible, but the story is so 
real and moving that one seldom doubts its 
plausibility. And the picture it leaves in your 
mind is like a visit to the dread and romantic 
world of Moslem might. 

Now, when we are getting ready for the 
Spring Book Festival (May 10-17), is a 
good time to enjoy the life story of Kate 
Greenaway, whose books for little children 
have delighted boys and girls for several gen- 
erations. Kate Greenaway is important to us 
now, not only for her books, but because she 
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FAIRY KITTENS 
By JACK BECHDOLT and DEcIE MERWIN 


Strange things happened in the Nelson home 
when Ginny brought home a bunch of pussy 
willows from the park. Her matter-of-fact family 
could not believe that they were really fairy kit- 
tens but they finally became convinced. Delight- 
ful pictures in grey and green illustrate the Nel- 
sons’ adventures with these tiny creatures. $1.50 


Ovford University Press 
May 





was one of the first artists to believe that the 
world of childhood should be full of joy. 
Nowadays, we have many artists and authors 
producing books of simple beauty, but in 
those days of Queen Victoria children were 
not so fortunate. 





From “The Secret Door” 


Kate’s struggles to be accepted as an artist 
are told by Covelle Newcomb in THE SECRET 
Door (Longmans. $2.50). The story is so well 
told that it will appeal not only to students 
of children’s literature, but to all young 
artists who are eager to develop their talents. 
If their gifts are not so great as Kate's, at 
least the world may be more friendly than in 
her time. 







New Books 


SEVENTEEN TO SING 
By GLADys ADSHEAD and GEORGE SHAPIRO 


Songs for all sorts of occasions—for Christmas 
and Easter, for Hallowe’en and Valentine's Day 
—and for no special day at all. Delightful pic- 
tures by Decie Merwin. The authors worked with 
children in writing these songs, so that they are 
well suited to boys and girls from five to twelve. 

$2.50 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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SPRINGTIME 
By Kathryn Ketchum, age 11 


A robin sitting in a tree, 

And singing songs of spring to me, 

A blue-bird scratching in the ground, 
To eat the worms that can be found. 


And in my bird house there’s a wren, 
Who pecks and scolds at my pet hen, 
But when this happens every year, 

I know that Springtime must be here. 


‘TREES 
By Catherine Nicely, age 11 


I see the trees in early spring 

With party dresses on; 

In pink and white and palest green 
They decorate the lawn. 


I see the trees in summertime 

With bright green dresses on; 

They swing and sway and dance about 
In time to the wind. 


I see the trees in autumn time 
With gay plaid dresses on; 
They dance and wave their leafy boughs 
As they stand there on the lawn. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CUBBY THE BEAR 
By Diane Kolhagen, age 9 


In a faraway woods there lived a bear 
family—a mother bear and father bear and 
four baby bears—two boys and two girls. 

The name of one little boy was Cubby. 
He always wanted a master, and longed to 
live in a big white house with roses in the 
garden, and a white picket fence around the 
house and maybe a weeping willow in the 
yard. Every night when he went to bed, he 
always dreamed of such a place. 

One day he told his mother that he was 
going to take a walk. He really wanted to 
look for the things that he had always 
dreamed of. He saw gray houses with roses 
but no fence or willow tree. He saw yellow, 
white, brown ‘houses but none of them just 
suited him. 

Soon it was night time and he found some 
leaves and made a bed. He was brown and 
so were the leaves. No one who would come 
walking along would notice that he was sleep- 
ing there. 

He didn’t know there was a policeman 
standing on the corner near him! He saw 
the leaves move and ran over where they 
were moving! He didn’t see Cubby because 
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it was too dark. So he walked away and 
scratched his head. 

The next morning came and when he woke 
up he found two little girls looking over 
him. 

“Oh, look,” said one little girl with brown 
hair. 

“Isn’t he cute?” said the other. 

They became great friends and took him 
to the house and kept him for a pet. They 
made him a little bed and Cubby slept in it. 

The next morning after Cubby had eaten, 
he looked around the yard. It had EVERY- 
THING—even roses. 

One night he wanted to sleep with Sue, 
one of the little girls. So Sue let him! He 
took up all of the room. In the morning 


Sue and her sister Mary Alyce found them- 


selves on the floor! 


After he had stayed there a week, he de- 


cided to stay there for good and he lived 
happily ever after. 
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THE FLYAWAY Horse 
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My KITTEN 
By Sonja Ada Fojtik, age 8 


One bright October day, 
Puff came with me to stay. 
He is a kitten yellow, 

And, oh, such a jolly fellow! 


Puff likes to play with string, 

And any other little thing. 

He has such tiny little feet, 

And likes to drink milk and eat meat. 


My Pets 
By David H. Soifer, age 9 


I have two turtles. Their names are Racer 
and Slow-Poke. Their habits are very similar. 
One of the things that they like to do is to 
run. They are both experts at that sport. 
Their food consists of turtle food and bananas. 
They are very cute and playful. 





By Arlene Prince, age I1 
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Another wonderful new 


By Adeline Pastena, age 10 
I heard a horse ride over the hill, | 
The moon shone clear, the trees stood still, 
The wind did not blow. 
— tu. 
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THE HorsEMAN 


The horseman took out his bow, 


And shot a rabbit EE story 





That was running below. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Goal-den-rod, Lay-Dee-Slip-Purr, Butt-err-cup. \ 


THE PENGUIN CLUB is written by the boys and \ oY a 

girls who read Story Parade. You may submit 

anything you like: stories of your own ex- UGUSTUS 
periences; humorous anecdotes or imaginary 

tales; rhymed or unrhymed verse; short plays; 


hobbies; book reviews; and pictures. Write RIDES the BORDER 


name, age, and address clearly on all contri- 
butions and send to PENGUIN CLUB Story By Le Grand 


Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New What happens to Augustus and his family 


York. when they’re turned loose in Texas is some- 
thing no one could ever predict. You can guess 
that Augustus is fated to meet a Texas lion, and 


you can be sure he’ll “show” that ol’ lion just 
as he’s shown every other opponent. . . . How? 
Now that’s a matter you'll have to learn for 
yourself by reading this hilarious new book. 
4 
MacDon f And have you read these 


S ¥ other AUGUSTUS books? 
NEW BOOK FOR 


} AUGUSTUS and the RIVER 
oath ae nas AUGUSTUS GOES SOUTH 
About a little woman AUGUSTUS and the MOUNTAINS 
aa on mp AUGUSTUS HITS THE ROAD 
Mix.” Piggle-Wiagle, « AUGUSTUS SAVES A SHIP 
newcomer to the ranks | AUGUSTUS FLIES 
tad } AUGUSTUS DRIVES A JEEP 
: { AUGUSTUS HELPS the MARINES 
| AUGUSTUS HELPS the ARMY 
AUGUSTUS HELPS the NAVY | 


Each Augustus book is illustrated by the 
author, mostly in color, and each costs $2.00. 
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At all bookstores 


BOBBS-MERRILL 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Wiggle 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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MICE 


by Marion Holland 
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‘Now 7 icmalotler me 


pictured before us 
We see the gigantic .extinct Brontosaurus. 


boys, ex 
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“They perished because they had no more to eat- 
“That's funny" says Willie, ‘theres one down the street? 
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‘A fossilized skeleton!’ Father Mouse cries. 
‘What a tind! What a rare zoological prize!” 











‘Oh lather, it's moving! "Pooh pooh calm your fears, 








‘Tt 1s rare nowadays,” allthe mice cry in chorus, 








The creature's been dead for millions of years! , 





“For a mouse to escape an en rontosaurus” 























The Story of One Hundred Years of U. S. Postage Stamps 


mericas Stamps 


By Maud and Miska Petersham 


Here for the first time in one volume is assembled the story 
of each U. S. postage stamp issued since the founding of the 
Federal system in 1846. There are lithographs of every stamp, 
along with its historical significance and philatelic appeal. 


Over 500 Illustrations 


The Petershams, celebrated artists and winners of the 1946 
Caldecott Medal, are veteran stamp collectors and have worked 
for years to compile this handsome book. It is an exciting monu- 
ment for the 1947 Centenary of U. S. Postage. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 














Plum Daffy Adventure 


by Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Lydia, Jean, and Mark of THE LITTLEST 
HOUSE spend a happy summer on Cape Cod. 
They enjoy swimming, picnics, and shell hunts 
as well as many more unusual adventures. IIlus- 
trated by Marguerite Davis. Ages 8-12. $2.2 
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The Middle Sister 
by Miriam E. Mason 


A first story book for third and fourth 
grade readers about a little pioneer girl who 
took her favorite apple tree along in the 
westward migration. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull. $1.75 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK Il, N. Y. 











DONALD DUCK 


que Pin-Up Pictures 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to 


Warr Diswevs 


COMICSin.: 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


5 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 

3 Year Subscription *2.50 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription *1.75 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


cach | Year Subscription *1.00 


(1 Free Pin-Up) 


7%" by 10%" in 
Full Color 






Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney 
gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. 








Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
DEPT.5 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
with issue. (Please print) 








Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 
O Check here if this is a new subscription 








Donor’s Name 








Address 








Do you know 
BRER RABBIT? 


‘ 


Smart little Brer Rabbit, who “makes his head work 
instead of his footses” to outwit Brer Fox and Brer 
Bear, has been the delight of children and grown-ups 
for generations. It was Joel Chandler Harris who first 
put down in book form the stories of Brer Rabbit as 
told by the immortal Uncle Remus. Now Walt Disney 
and his staff have brought them to the screen in “Song 
of the South.” And Artists and Writers Guild takes 
pride and pleasure in bringing to you the most famous and beloved of 
the stories, with brand-new, lively Disney illustrations, in fine new 


picture story books. 


In the Giant Golden Book series is 
UNCLE REMUS STORIES, a great, 
big, beautiful book including twenty- 
three famous Brer Rabbit stories, color- 
fully illustrated by the Walt Disney 
Studio. You will find more stories here 
than Disney included in his picture. 
The Little: Disney Library will soon 
have an Uncle Remus book, too, espe- 
cially prepared for very young readers. 

Walt Disney's Uncle Remus Stories—$1.50 


Uncle Remus—$.25 
Published by 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER—NEW YORK 


ARTISTS AND Writers G 


Grosset and Dunlap, in their famous 
line of fifty-cent story books, bring you 
two gay and lively volumes — THE 
WONDERFUL TAR BABY and BRER 
RABBIT RIDES THE FOX. Each of 
these books presents a famous story as 
told by Uncle Remus. You will find 
them more beautifully illustrated than 
ever before. You'll chuckle over these 
famous characters now and for years 
to come. 

The Wonderful Tar Baby—$.50 


Brer Rabbit Rides the Fox—$.50 
Published by 


GROSSET AND DUNLAP—NEW YORK 


iN et 


UILD, INC. « NEW YORK 


Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 





